pottered serenely after Hiss Jenny's scolding and brisk
impatience, accomplishing nothing. Worse than noth-
ing^ worse than Isom even, because she demoralized
Isorn, who had immediately given his unspoken al-
legiance to the left^ or passive^ wing. "It's entitled to
its summer*"

"Some folks don*t know when summer's over," Miss
Jenny rejoined- "Indian summer's no excuse for senile
adolescence."

"It Isn't senility, either."

"All right. You'll see, some day.5*

"Oh, some day. I'm not quite prepared to be a grand-
mother^ yet."

"You're doing pretty well." Miss Jenny troweled a
tulip bulb carefully and expertly up and removed the
clotted earth from its roots, "We seem to have pretty
well worn out Bayard, for the time being1/5 she con-
tinued. "I reckon we'd better name him John this time."

"Yes?"

"Yes," Miss Jenny repeated. "We'll name him John,
You, Isom!"

The gin had been running steadily for a month,
now, what with the Sartorls cotton and that of other
planters further up the valley, and of smaller croppers
with their tilted fields among the hills. The Sartorls
place was farmed on shares. Most of the tenants had
picked their cotton5 and gathered the late corn; and of
late afternoons, with Indian summer on the land and
an ancient sadness sharp as wood-smoke on the windless
air. Bayard and Narcissa would drive out where, be-
side a spring on the edge of the woods, the negroes
brought their cane and made their communal winter
sorghum molasses. One of the negroes^ a sort of patri-
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